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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
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If, as an Englishman has said, this war 
may be the last nail in the coffin of 
fox- and stag-hunting in England, many 
animal lovers will find something to be 
grateful for as an outcome of this un- 
speakable war. 


Bombed and destroyed. This is what 
happened to the offices of the Manches- 
ter, England, Humane Education Society 
a few weeks ago. Correspondence, files, 
lists of members and friends and sub- 
scribers to The Little Animals’ Friend. 
Mr. Arthur Middleton, the secretary, has 
opened a new office and starts again. 


Bombed too and wrecked were the 
offices of the University of London Ani- 
mal Welfare Society. Records of the So- 
ciety fortunately were saved, having 
been placed in safety. Work goes on from 
the home of the secretary. The loss of 
furniture, stocks of publications, sta- 


_tionery and other equipment greatly crip- 


ples these two fine Societies. To both 
we extend our sympathy. 


“The Great Meddler,” the moving-pic- 
ture telling of Henry Bergh’s founding 
of the American §S. P. C. A., the first of 
its kind in this country, recalls anew the 
fact that it was he who also was virtu- 
ally the founder of the first Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
this or any other country. 


The best seller—still the one Great 
Book. Sales of the Bible and parts of it 
in the United States, in 1939, amounted 
to 5,500,000 copies; in 1940, to 8,000,000. 
Reports for 1939, the last received, show 
sales in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Germany, of approximately 
26,500,000 copies. 


Our Human Nature 


Ww a marvelous thing! What a 
composition of almost innumerable 
things—characteristics, traits, abilities, 
faculties, dispositions, ideas, hopes, 
fears, dreams, ambitions! 

What glorious things it has accom- 
plished! What names shine in its firma- 
ment like stars of an unrivaled splendor! 
Prophets, poets, law-givers, thinkers, 
painters, sculptors, saints and saviors of 
the race! The creature of a few brief 
days on this little island of a boundless 
universe has learned to read the story of 
giant suns and systems that blaze their 
way through space so distant that even 
thought stands silent and wonders. 

What music has been born in the soul 
of our human nature—music that seems 
too rare and beautiful to have come from 
any realm save one above and beyond 
this world of earth and air! 

What discoveries have made night as 
light as day, have annihilated space and 
time till human lips open half way round 
the globe and the voice is heard over 
sea and land wherever a human ear may 
be! 

What deeds of mercy, kindness, love; 
what loyalties to high ideals that neither 
stake nor dungeon nor torturing rack 
could break! No wonder it has been said 
of man that he was made a little lower 
than the angels! 

If this were all the story! If this hu- 
man nature, of which such radiant things 
are said, had no other side! If now ris- 
ing to Alpine peaks of character so noble 
as to seem almost divine, it could not 
also plunge so deep into the black val- 
leys of inhuman cruelty, lust, hate, mur- 
der, that one might think all goodness, 
truth and beauty dead and buried for 
time and eternity! 

War—that crime of crimes that shows 
no pity, as merciless to its victims as the 


streams of burning lava that pour down 
a voleano’s slopes. War—that triumphs 
most where most it kills. 

But think! For every criminal, ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thou- 
sands of thousands kindly, earnest, un- 
selfish souls are daily fulfilling life’s 
lowly tasks, doing justly, loving mercy, 
serving and sharing. For every worship- 
per of war’s blood-stained god, millions 
upon millions day and night crying out 
for peace and never doubting that love 
is mightier than hate. All these, many 
of them living and dying unhonored and 
unsung, a host no man can number— 
these are the salt of the earth. These, 
under the Living and Eternal God, are 
our hope. These forbid despair. 


A Legislative Bill We Must 
Oppose 


Is the horse with the set-up tail to be 
shown again in Massachusetts? In 1934 
we secured in this State a law making it 
illegal to show at any exhibition of 
horses, or at any horse show, a horse 
whose tail had been cut so as to make it 
possible to set it up at nearly a right 
angle to the body, after September, 1934. 
New York and Connecticut also have a 
law against this cruel practice. 

Now a bill has been introduced into 
the State Legislature by certain horse- 
men to annul this law, so far as to make 
it legal for the next five years, to show 
horses with tails so cut and set up. 

After the cutting, the tail has to be 
held up by certain mechanical devices 
until the cords or tendons severed have 
healed. It is the cruelty of the practice 
that made it possible to secure such leg- 
islation as we now have. 

The Society must, of course, oppose 
this bill and stand by the law it secured. 
The law had the hearty endorsement of 
the humane public. - 
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The Deer 
H. Grady Thompson, Jr. 


Have ever you seen the corpse of a stag 
As he lay in the deep folds of brush? 
Have ever you seen the thick flow of blood 

Where he fell in the cold forest hush? 


Have ever you seen the cold glassy stare 
That he has as he rots on the ground? 

Have ever you seen the delicate hoofs 
As the vultures above circle round? 


Have ever you seen the keen pointed ears 
That have heard Nature’s symphony flow? 
Have ever you seen that dark outline 
That is his sorrowing doe? 


Have ever you seen his antlers 
That have locked with his deadly foe? 
Have ever you seen those keen, alert eyes 
That have watched in the forest's glow? 


Have ever you seen his slender legs 
That have run o'er the forest's lawn? 
Have ever you seen the little one— 
The silent and sorrowing fawn? 


So, hunter, whenever you search for game 
And find only the audacious deer 
Just go on your way with a handwave and 
grin 
And let him have nothing to fear. 


The First Scientific Farmer 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


NYONE who has ever watched a 

colony of ants knows that the little 
creatures often exhibit what seems to be 
real intelligence. 

Put out a food supply somewhere near 
a nest. You will see a procession of ants 
coming to it, each taking a load and re- 
turning with it to the nest, while another 
procession keeps coming, the comers and 
goers running in parallel lines and never 
colliding, an object lesson to our automo- 
bile drivers. If they are not disturbed, 
they will keep this up till the supply is 
exhausted. 

But these ants are simply going to 
market. There is another ant, the atta, 
or leaf-cutter, found in Central and 
South America, that raises its own food, 
at least the food for its young. 

These attas form processions just as 
our ants do, and run up a tree, cut a 
tiny circular bit out of a leaf, hold it 
over their heads like a little umbrella 
without a handle, and carry it to the 
nest. A moving picture taken by a scien- 


tist showed those ants going up a tree. 


trunk, then coming down, each holding 
its little umbrella. The processions of 
those coming and going kept one to the 
right, the other to the left of their lane 
of travel, which was described as being 
in comparison to the size of the ant, 
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The Caribou Spread Southward 


W. J. BANKS 


Note the young (without antlers) partly supported 
on the flanks of cows (small antlers) 


HERE have been “times of good 

ectine” lately for many Indians of 
the Canadian hinterland. For the 
caribou have come back to large sections 
long denuded of these great deer of the 
Arctic Tundra, even to some areas south 
of their fcrmer natural range. Unlike 
the paleface, the Indian seldom slaugh- 
ters game beyond his legitimate needs, 
and conservation laws protect the cari- 
bou from white man’s destructiveness. 
Thus the coming of the herds nearer to 
civilization need not alarm the animal 
lover. Indeed the recent prevalence of 
North America’s native reindeer brings 
joy to the conservationists who once 
feared the passing of this noble species. 
Perhaps the development of settle- 
ments in the Arctic coast region and the 
lessening of forage there have contribu- 
ted to the shifting of many barren 
ground caribou as far south as the 
northern extremities of Canada’s “prai- 


rie” provinces. Until a few years ago it 
was impossible to get an accurate idea of 
the actual range or numbers of the cari- 
bou as they migrated in herds perhaps 
as vast as any the world has ever seen, 
and then apparently vanished overnight. 
But with the increasing number of white 
residents in the North West Territories 
and the constant passage of airplanes 
overhead, dependable estimates are now 
possible. These place the number of bar- 
ren ground caribou at three millions. 

The woodland caribou have also in- 
creased of late in some districts. This 
little group swimming a northern Que- 
bec lake offers an unusual close-up of 
these shy animals. Unlike most deer the 
female caribou carry antlers, smaller 
than the males. It may be noted that a 
cow leads the little party. After a com- 
mon habit of grass-eating species, the 
caribou often submit to feminine leader- 
ship while on migration. 


about the width of a highway. 

But the attas do not carry these bits 
of leaf for food. They take them to the 
nest, or cave, and lay them on the 
ground. There they remain until they 
decay and form a humus, the organic 
part of soil, and from this grow mush- 
rooms so small as to be almost micro- 
scopic. It is on these mushrooms that 
the baby ants are fed. 

In primitive times, the farmer sowed 
his grain year after year until the soil 
wore out and then he moved to virgin 


soil. How long did it take him to find 
that science could show him ways to feed 
his ground and keep it fertile? 


Yet scientists tell us that these ants 
have probably been making their mush- 
room beds for thousands, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways and be wise,” said the 
Proverbist. Yet who would ever have 


thought of going to the ant for lessons 
in agriculture? 
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King George’s Pigeons on 
War Service 
Winged Friends of Man 
E.R. YARHAM 


HEN put to the test of actual war 

conditions our much-boasted twen- 
tieth century means of communication 
frequently prove wanting. This is why 
all belligerent countries have to revert, 
as the last resort, to the age-old method 
(used by the Chinese thousands of years, 
B. C.) of message-carrying pigeons. 


Britain has three-quarters of a mil- 
lion birds enrolled in the National Pi- 
geon Service, and some of the finest 
strains come from King George’s lofts at 
Sandringham. He, his father, George V, 
and King Edward VII, have maintained 
a notable loft there for half a century. 
Royal Air Force planes regularly carry 
homing pigeons for use, if their radio 
fails. 

One of King George’s birds might well 
have saved a pilot’s life recently when 
he found himself in such a predicament, 
with petrol running short. He released 
a pigeon, which flew to the King’s coun- 
try home, Sandringham, from whence a 
message was phoned to the pilot’s base, 
and arrangements were made to send 
aid. As it was, the pilot managed to 
reach his drome. Had he been compelled 
to come down in the sea the bird might 
well have saved his life and the plane as 
well. Every fortnight a report of the 
birds’ activities is sent to King George. 
During the World War of 1914-18 no 
fewer than 50 of his father’s birds re- 
ceived special mention in dispatches for 
flights on the Western Front, and one 
carried 403 messages, one announcing 
the fall of Messines Ridge and another 
the evacuation of Lille by the Germans. 


One hundred thousand pigeons saw 
service in France during the four years 
of the last war. When radio sets, field 
telephones, and all other methods of 
conveying urgent news were shattered, 
they often proved the only hope. They 
flew above the tragic trenches of Ypres, 
the Somme, and Verdun; they winged 
their way through the crash of bursting 
shells and the rattle of machine guns; 
many, despite fatal wounds, struggled to 
their lofts with urgent messages; others 
were brought down by enemy snipers— 
for war knows no mercy—and others 
perished miserably from poison gas. 
Knowing none of the hates of war they 
were faithful unto “death, and saved 
countless thcusands of lives. 

Fittingly, some were honored in life, 
and, as soldiers, tens of thousands were 
honored after death. Hungary, France 
and Belgium have their pigeon memori- 
als. The selfless courage of these birds 
18 recorded on the Scottish National War 
Memorial, Edinburgh. 
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White and Blue Foxes of the Arctic 
WILLIAM MacMILLAN 


Bureau of Biological Survey 


BLUE FOX, BROTHERS ISLAND, ALASKA 


there to be found daintier or more 

exquisitely furred animals than 
the white and blue foxes making their 
homes on the fringe of the Arctic. Here, 
where the drifting floes grind and crunch 
the winter long, they frequently round 
out the cycle of their existence unseen 
by any but the man in the moon. 

Each as beautiful as the other in it’s 
own particular way, comparisons be- 
tween the two would be invidious. How- 
ever, since the white fox is more or less 
the senior partner in the going concern 
we will discuss it first. 

To begin with, he rarely comes over 
forty inches in length, has a mild, squar- 
ish face and a stubby nose, is provided 
with non-skid fur on the underside of 
his paws, and a fur coat thick enough to 
defy the coldest storm that blows. 

In summer his fur thins out and turns 
grayish. He isn’t particularly attractive 
looking at this season. But being an in- 
dustrious little fellow he combs the bogs 
and the swamps for the succulent little 
Arctic mice we have tagged as lem- 
mings. The marshlands fairly teem 
with these fat-rumped little mice. And 
he either digs them out of their cozy 
hiding places or pounces on them as they 
scuttle along their runways. 

Like the hares in the deep woods these 
lemmings are the economizers of the 
wilderness, providing food for all sorts 
of Arctic animals from owls to foxes. 

Making an excavation just below the 
frost-line—which isn’t very far down in 
these latitudes—the wily fox packs the 
fat little bodies in with moss and leaves 
against the long months of winter when 
food is at a premium and starvation 
stalks the drifts. : 


N OWHERE in all the world are 


This careful habit of the white fox is 
probably one of the reasons why he man- 
ages to survive as he does. And some 
idea of his industry can be gleaned from 
the fact that a curious explorer once 
counted the bodies of some fifty lem- 
mings in one of these cold storage plants. 

Mouse isn’t the only item on his bill 
of fare, however. And he loves to hunt 
wildfowl in the little lakes and lagoons, 
to say nothing of the odd ptarmigan 
along the ridges. 

Another amazing feature about the 
dainty little fox is his personal clean- 
liness. He is as neat and tidy as they 
come and exudes none of the obnoxious 
odors so peculiar to most foxes. 

There are times when the Arctic 
seems to fairly teem with white foxes. 
And other times when cold and disease 
and lack of food get the best. of them so 
that they almost dwindle, in numbers, to 
the vanishing point. 


Equally beautiful and intriguing is the 
blue fox. Popular theory to the con- 
trary, this animal is not a white fox 
turned blue, or in his summer coat, but 
is actually a color phase of the white fox. 

As a matter of fact, describing his fur 
as being blue is stretching a point. It 
really isn’t blue in the strictest sense of 
the word, but is more smoky gray, or 
blue gray, sprinkled, at times, with white 
hairs. 

That, incidently, is his winter coat. In 
summer it is a most unattractive rusty 
brown having absolutely no relation to 
blue. But were you to see him drifting, 
soft-footed, over the tawny marshes you. 
would certainly agree that God does 
truly move in mysterious ways his won- 
ders to perform. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Judge and the Horse 


“TODY AXWORTHY,” OWNED BY JUDGE CHARLES S. MURPHY, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles S. Murphy of the law firm 
of Murphy and Nugent, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find picture of my 
horse known as “Tody Axworthy” com- 
ing from the Tody Axworthy breed, a 
famous breed in this country. She is a 
trotting mare and at the age of two 
years her trotting time was two minutes. 
One of her handlers slashed her with 4 
whip and then it was too bad for every- 
one. From that time on she was sold 
from pillar to post and finally I got her 
in a raffle. 

If anyone attempted to get on her 
back she would fall over backwards and 
a few people were rather badly hurt be- 
cause of this. The first time I saddled 
her it took me three-quarters of an hour 
to get on her. When I finally did, she 
and I had it out. I was very careful not 
to pull on her bit and on that occasion I 
decided that a curved bit irritated her 
and I took it off and put on a leather bit 
with leather siders. From a real outlaw 
she came to be the horse you see in this 
picture. 

I have a ring a quarter of a mile in 
circumference and I put her in the ring 
and stand in the middle commanding her 
to walk, trot, canter or stop; whatever I 
want her to do, she obeys. Last summer 
I showed her on the Spencer track and 
followed her with an automobile. She 


T HE following comes from Judge 


absolutely obeyed every command, and it 
was surprising to see her halt when com- 
manded to do so. 

Every year, I have a Murphy Day at 
my place in Paxton where people come 


from all over New England. On some 
occasions I have had as many as 10,000 
people, and have shown them what this 
mare can do, trotting, cantering, walk- 
ing by herself—whatever the command 
is. 

I am writing this letter for the pur- 
pose of showing that 90% of the so- 
called outlaws are made outlaws by their 
handlers. I never touch Tody with a 
whip. When she acts up or becomes a 
little panicky, I just talk to her. I am 
also writing this letter so that others 
will know that a little patience and kind- 
ness can do wonders with a high-strung 
irrational animal. 

My place in Paxton is called “Sport- 
vale,” containing 127 acres of land. 
There I have horses, donkeys, sheep, 
goats, dogs and cats as well as other 
small animals. At the present time I 
have six dogs and it is rather interest- 
ing to go horseback riding and have the 
whole six dogs trailing along, getting as 
much enjoyment out of this as I do. 


Yours very truly, 
JUDGE CHARLES S. MURPHY 


Humane Sunday Lecture 


Humane Sunday, April 20, will be ob- 
served in Boston by a free public lecture 
in the lecture hall of the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, at 3:30 P. M. 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 

We are indeed fortunate to be able to 
announce Mr. Thornton W. Burgess as 
the speaker again this season. His sub- 
ject is “Making Friends with Animals 
and Birds,” and he will show his own 
original colored moving pictures. 
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There Must be an After-resting 
Place 


Salvatore Marsiglia 


There must be an after-resting place 
Where animals may go— 

Did not they breathe upon His face, 

And make His body glow? 

Ah, though two thousand years have gone 
Since Christ's great natal day, 

He must have, in the earth's first dawn 
Rewarded them some way. 


The humble ox and cow and sheep— 
They gathered ‘round His bed 

And smiled upon Him deep in sleep 
In worship at His head. 

And, later, in a fateful year, 

A donkey He did ride 

Throughout a town of joy and cheer, 
Past people at His side. 


Christ must have had in youthful days, 
Either a dog or cat— 

A dog who wandered in His ways, 

A cat grown sleek and fat. 

And has it not been shown before 
That, like a pilgrim band, 

Even the birds and beasts of yore 

Were fed by His own hand? 


Therefore, there must in justice right 
Since He, a love did bear, 

Be furnished them a place of light, 
Of peace and quiet fair. 

A place where in the sun they may, 
Far from the wrongs of man, 
Engage in rest and well-earned play 
In time's eternal span! 


My Last Hunt 
JUNE OWEN 


HE moon, emerging from behind a 

cloud, revealed the scraggly black 
limbs of the alder brush clumped at the 
foot of the orchard. Beyond, the long 
grass of the swamp lay white and still. 
Only the distant forest was shadowed in 
darkness, From our perch, high in a pine 
tree, Bub and I peered intently at the 
young apple trees below. I shivered, 
partly from cold, partly from anticipa- 
tion. 

“See anything?” I whispered hoarsely. 

“Not yet. Don’t talk.” 

Deer, stealing into the orchard at 
night, had been eating the tender, new 
leaves. After supper this evening Bub 
had taken his gun and said he was going 
to shoot the culprits. I begged to go 
along. They laughed at me. I had never 
been hunting. I’d be too nervous to aim 
straight if I saw anything. Finally, 
grudgingly, Bub consented. 

Our perch was a wooden plank nailed 
in the wide crotch of the tree. Bub rested 
his back against a sloping limb. 

“I’m going to take a little nap,” he 
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whispered. “Keep your eyes peeled. If you 
see anything, let me know.” 

“T will not,” I said to myself. “Why 
should I have to keep watch, perhaps half 
the night, and then give him the pleasure 
of shooting when I sight a deer? If I see 
one, I'll fire at it.” 

A cloud passed over the moon, dim- 
ming the silent landscape. Slowly I 
stretched my cramped legs, then sat per- 
fectly still, my eyes fastened on the edge 
of the forest. I did not move for what 
seemed like hours. Then my back began 
to ache, and my arms were stiff and cold. 
I ran my fingers along the chill steel rifle 
at my side. Maybe the deer sensed our 
presence and would not come out. 

I leaned forward and looked closely 
among the apple trees, then at the 
swamp, and along the rim of the forest. 
Nothing stirred. My eyes felt heavy. I 
yawned and dozed. 

I awoke with a guilty start, but Bub 
was still sound asleep. My eyes searched 
the orchard, but all was motionless and 
silent under the moonlight. 

For a long time I sat there, moving 
only to relieve some cramped muscle. 
Then, as I was about to doze off again, 
I thought I saw something move in the 
forest. My fingers curled tight around 
the rifle. I held my breath. There it was 
again! The low-hanging branches rustled. 
My throat went dry. Nothing moved for 
a minute, then I saw a brown form step 
cautiously out of the woods. It hesitated, 
then walked slowly and silently through 
the grassy swamp. It disappeared among 
the alder brush, then emerged. I could 
see it plainly now, a fawn, slim and 
graceful, as it came noiselessly into the 
orchard. 

I picked up my rifle and fitted it 
against my shoulder. Through the sights 
I could see the creature daintily picking 
its way to an apple tree. The tiny head 
stretched up and snipped at the leaves. 
It looked so gentle and innocent! My foot 
slipped, scratching along the plank. The 
deer quivered with fear, then listened, 
one little paw poised in the air. I aimed, 
but already I knew that I could not kill 
this shy, fragile animal, which was only 
seeking something to eat. The deer 
turned its head cautiously. I let the rifle 
slide to the ground with a crash. Bub 
jumped up. 

“See anything?” he cried. 

I looked down. The orchard lay white 
and still. The deer was gone. 

“No, not a thing,” I answered. I hoped 
he would not notice that I was trembling. 


The sight of human affairs deserves 
admiration and pity; they are worthy of 
respect too, and he is not insensible who 
Pays them the undemonstrative tribute 
of a sigh which is not a sob, and of a 
smile which is not a grin. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
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Monument to a Burro 
RUBY H. OHLER 


ACH year hun- 
E dreds of tourists 

and travelers 
pause on the main 
street of Fairplay, 
Colorado, to view one 
of the most famous 
monuments in Ameri- 
ca, the first, and per- 
haps the only one, 
erected to the memory 
of a burro. 

As if to justify the 
old mountain legend 
that burros never die, 
“Prunes,” in whose 
honor the monument 
stands, lived to the ven- 
erable age of sixty- 
three, when, due to in- 
firmities which were 
beginning to make his 
life useless and miser- 
able, the old burro’s 
human friends deemed 
it wise and kind to put 
an end to his existence. 

Arthur Brisbane, 
famous newspaper 
writer, commented on 
the death of Prunes as 
follows: 

“An old donkey that 
worked in Colorado 
mines so long that few 
could remember when 
he started, is dead at 
last. He was worked 
until he could not work 
any more, or even eat. 
They shot him. 

“Now he is to be 
‘honored’ with a mem- 
orial built of ore samples from all the 
mines in which he worked. 

“A touching picture, it will be appre- 
ciated by many old two-legged workers, 
including white collar men, superanuated 
bank clerks and others. 

“They are less fortunate than the old 
mine burro. Nobody builds a monument 
to them and nobody shoots them when 
they can no longer earn a living. They 
are turned adrift.” 

The inscription on the monument, 
spelled out with glass marbles set in 
cement, reads: 


PRUNES 
A BURRO 
1867-1930 
FAIRPLAY 
ALMA 
ALL MINES 
IN THIS 
DISTRICT 
Above the inscription is a plaque 


FAMOUS BURRO MONUMENT AT FAIRPLAY, 


COLORADO 


showing a lifelike likeness of the burro 
and, since mining was his business, some 
of the implements of the miners’ trade. 
On either side of the inscription, behind 
panes of glass, are magazine and news- 
paper records of Prunes’ life and death, 
illustrated with many photographs. 
Strangely enough, similar records, fast 
fading in the Colorado sunshine, are 
held by thumb tacks to the outside 
frames of the glass panes. 

Within a fence at the rear of the 
monument the body of Prunes lies close 
to that of an old prospector, Rupe Sher- 
wood, who had worked with Prunes 
through many years, and whose death 
followed that of the burro. Here can be 
seen the primitive tools used by Sher- 
wood in his years of pioneer-mining. 

Prunes’ monument is electrically 
lighted, for benefit of night visitors, who 
are numerous. And above it, summer or 
winter, rain or sunshine, proudly waves 
the Stars and Stripes. 
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A Blue Jay 


Christine Park Hankinson 


A blue jay called this morning, 
“Jay! Jay! Jay!” 

| hurried to the doorway 
To witness his display 

Of burning-brimstone color 
Before he flew away. 


At once he hurled his music, 
“Jay! Jay! Jay!” 
Swinging from a cedar 
Like a blue bouquet 
Of the summer beauty 
That had gone astray. 


He had one note to offer— 
“Jay! Jay! Jay!” 
(But if you listen closely 
He has a song, they say); 
But, oh, he wears the glamour 


Of any holiday. 


For Humane Day in Schools 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety publishes no less than eight dif- 
ferent plays for presentation by grade 
pupils. The newest one is called “A Place 
for Pets,” with three boy and three girl 
characters, and runs about twenty min- 
utes. Price, six for 10 cents, postpaid; 
sample free. 


HUNGRY YOUNG BLUE JAY 
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Episode in the Yard 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


BEGAN to feed the birds in earnest 
the middle of December that year, 
shoveling the snow from the ground 
beneath the branches of a red cedar that 
stands a little over a rod from the east 
windows and scattering a quantity of 
corn there the first thing in the morning. 
Hardly was I inside the house again than 
I found that a number of bobwhites al- 
ready had discovered the food. The birds 
remained in the vicinity the remainder 
of the day, eating a meal, then sitting 
in a group beneath the cedar or a near- 
by grape trellis, or wandering to the 
garden and running about some shocks 
of corn standing there. Naturally, by 
night, not a kernel of the corn was left. 
I scattered more corn beneath the 
cedar the next morning and soon had 
a strange guest, a hungry rabbit no less. 
I long had suspected that rabbits were 
eating part of the food I threw outside 
for the birds, since I found their tracks 
leading to a feeding place beside the 
base of a large oak south of the garage. 
Now, I was to have positive proof for 
my suspicions, as there sat a rabbit, 
picking up one kernel after another, 
working his jaws rapidly from side to 
side, and enjoying a feast. He actually 
ate kernels so fast that I began to won- 
der if there would be any left for 
- the bobwhites. I opened the win- 
_ dow and shouted “shoo,” and then 
bunny stood up, looked intently 
my way, then resumed his meal. 
When he stood up he held his 
front paws over his stomach, re- 
minding me of the similar atti- 
tude frequently assumed by squir- 
rels. And once he wiped the snow 
from his mouth and whiskers 
much like a cat. 


The second guest that morning 
was a cardinal. It settled on the 
ground about three feet from the 
rabbit and ate several kernels of 
corn before flying back to the 
cedar. Finally, it alighted on the 
ground near the rabbit, darted for 
the animal, and returned to the 
cedar. Bunny was taken entirely 
by surprise. He dodged, turned 
quickly and stuck out both front 
paws as if to protect himself or 
give the bird a push, and hopped 
beneath the cedar. Out he came 
again to be followed shortly by 
the bird. This time the cardinal 
hopped past the rabbit, and again 
the latter acted much as before, 
quickly rising and sticking out 
both front feet as if to give the 
bird a rude push. That ended the 
hostilities, however, since there- 
after the two fed farther apart 

Wand got along better. 
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A blue jay arrived next and, without 
any fussing, settled upon the ground, 
picked up some corn and flew off. It was 
back in a few minutes for more. Strange- 
ly enough, neither the jay nor the card- 
inal seemed to fear the rabbit in the 
least. I could not help wondering just 
how they would have acted had the rab- 
bit been a cat. They certainly would 
have known it at once. Apparently, both 
birds were well acquainted with the rab- 
bit, knew he was harmless, and treated 
him much as they would another bird, 
Had he been a cat they would have 
known it at once, set up a great clamor 
no doubt, and kept discreetly out of 
reach. 


Remembers Birds in Will 


JOHN KNOX ODELL 


Not often does it occur that a man 
thinks of the well-being of birds, travel- 
ing in migratory flights, and provides 
after his death, for their protection. But 
the will of such a man, who died recently, 
arranges for just that kind of a perma- 
nent sanctuary. And the ample provision 
on a large scale is suggestive. 


George T. Slade, late vice-president of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and one- 
time chief adviser of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in France on prob- 
lems of transportation, died in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on January 24, 1941. He left 
3,000 acres to the government for a bird 
sanctuary, and named three institutions 
among his residuary legatees. 

His will, filed in surrogate court at 
New York, bequeathed a tract in Kidder 
county, North Dakota, to the United 
States to be used as “an inviolate sanctu- 
ary for migrating birds.” The gift in- 
cludes whatever farm equipment and 
livestock were on the place at the time 
of his death. 


The Morgan Dennis Poster 


Another in the series of Be Kind to 
Animals posters, designed by the well- 
known artist, Morgan Dennis, is now 
available for placing in schools, stores, 
offices, etc. The 1941 subject shows an 
attractive cat and a charming dog, 
printed in two colors, with the motto, 
“All Pets Need Special Care,” in addi- 
tion to the words, “Be Kind to Animals.” 
Orders may be sent to the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, Boston, at these 
prices, postpaid: 


Single copy, 10 cts., three copies, 26 
cts., eight copies, 50 cts., twenty copies, 
$1, seventy copies, $3, 100 copies, $4. 


Orders for large quantities, or for 
copies bearing the imprint of local Se 
cieties, should be sent at once to the 
American Humane Association, 189 


Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


1 


is 
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Wild Geese Calling 
H. Addington 


When he heard the brittle tinkle 
Of the jingling Peter's Pence 
And audacious crows were cawing 
In raucous impudence; 
When swarms of blackbirds chattered 
Over sparse and scattered grain, 
He waited for the wild geese 
To travel south again. 


Marion 


Then he ran out to his doorway 
Where he craned an eager head 
As there came a mighty whirring 
From the sprawling wings outspread, 
With a wild triumphant chorus 
Over russet wood and plain, 
For “Honk! Honk!" the wild geese 
Were going south again. 


Always when the windy marshes 
Played a shrilly mournful tune, 
And the ragged black clouds flying 
Hid the pale and chilly moon, 

Something in his heart responded 
Something in his soul would strain 
As if to join the wild geese 
Flying south again! 


Useful Barn Swallows 
WALLACE OBAUGH 


a swallows are friendly, useful, 
and beautiful. They are fond of hu- 
man company. While cultivating corn 
last summer I was accompanied day after 
day by a flock of half a dozen. They flew 
about me in circles, cleaving the air with 
strong sure wings, putting up an aero- 
nautical performance that for speed, en- 
durance, and agility was unrivaled. 

Their desire for my company had a 
practical motive. As we moved down the 
rows of corn the team and I stirred up 
clouds of insects which had been feeding 
on the young blades. These the swallows 
picked from the air with marvelous 
facility. Seeing one, the bird would set 
its rudder sharply, bank expertly, eat the 
swift flying creature in mid-air, and 
resume its patrol—all in a fraction of a 
second. 

The number of pests thus destroyed is 
uncountable. Swallows are like boys; al- 
ways active, always hungry. The small 
warm bodies move in the air all day long 
at incredible speed. Their energy output 
is tremendous, and it comes entirely 
from insects. In the struggle of man 
versus bug, the swallow is one of our 
best allies. The destructive little wheat 
fly is one of its favorite tid-bits. 

The barn swallow likes to build in 
farm buildings, whence its name. Its 
chosen nesting-place is a beam or shelf- 
like board near the roof. The nest is a 
hollow platform of mud, bedded snugly 
with down. The eggs are white, with 
little freckles. 
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The Interesting Nuthatches 
L. L. REED 


Photograph by the Author 


E are all familiar with the black- 

chickadee, that lively 
little bird which spends both 

winter and summer with us. Often in 
flocks of a score or more they will flit 
from tree to tree searching out worms 
and insects which are their principal 
food. The little chickadee is the most com- 
mon boarder at almost any feeding table. 
Because we are so well acquainted 
with the chickadee, we often overlook 
another of our feathered friends, who 
is just as active and interesting, al- 
though not quite so numerous, nor so 
friendly. This is the nuthatch, and he 
is a good bird to know, for he is one of 
our most valuable birds because almost 
all of his food is insects, insect eggs, 
and insect larvae which he finds on the 
trunks and branches of the trees. Among 
the nuthatches there are two common 
varieties; the white-breasted nuthatch, 
seen most often in the deciduous or 
hardwood forests; and the red-breasted 
nuthatch most often found in coniferous 
or evergreen forests. Either of these 
nuthatches may be seen frolicking and 
hunting food with a flock of chickadees. 
The chickadees and nuthatches seem to 
like each other’s company and, what is 
more, they are both known as upside- 
down birds. They can come down a tree 
head first quite as easily as they can 
go up. They will often be observed going 
completely around a horizontal branch in 
search of insects and larvae. The long 


* 


ta 


pointed bills of the nuthatches equip 
them well for digging into the cracks 
and crevices of tree bark for their food, 
but it is not true, as some believe, that 
the nuthatches can ‘crack open hard- 
shelled nuts; their bills are too weak for 
this. 

It is not hard to distinguish the nut- 
hatches from the chickadees. All of them 
have black crowns, but the chickadee 
also has a black throat, which neither of 
the nuthatches has. The red-breasted 
nuthatch not only differs from the white- 
breasted in the color of its breast, but 
it also has a white stripe and a black 
stripe, both of which start at the fore- 
head and run back to the nape of the 
neck. The white-breasted nuthatch does 
not have these stripes. 

These two nuthatches are native to the 
eastern states and Canada. In other parts 
there are species which differ slightly. 
There is the Florida white-breasted nut- 
hatch in the extreme southern states; 
the slender-billed nuthatch on the Pacific 
coast; and the Rocky Mountain, or Nel- 
son’s nuthatch in the western mountain 
states. 

Every bird lover should make the 
acquaintance of one or more of the nut- 
hatches. In observing them closely you 
will note many interesting character- 
istics. For instance, you will find that 
the nuthatches have the habit of hiding 
food in the trees for future use, much 
as the blue jay and Canada jay do. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Won’t You Read This? 


RATEFUL as we are for all our 

friends and members did for us in 
1940 through their generous contribu- 
tions, we shall need their gifts more 
than ever in 1941. 


The marked decline in interest rates 
upon our invested funds, the increased 
expense in keeping up the work of our 
two Societies with our two Hospitals, 
and the growing number of people bring- 
ing their animals to the Hospitals who 
cannot pay anything for service ren- 
dered, the fear of ever-larger taxes on 
the part of all who have contributed to 
our work in the past, the need of new 
members to take the places of those who 
have passed away—because of these 
things and because of the other chari- 
table causes constantly pleading for fi- 
nancial aid, we pray our friends not to 
forget us. 

Many of our invested funds are re- 
stricted so that only the interest can be 
used, and less than one-half of our heavy 
expenses comes to us from our invest- 
ments. The rest, annually, we must seek 
through every sane and reasonable meth- 
od of solicitation. 

The belief that we have sufficient in- 
vested funds to carry on our work has 
materially lessened contributions in 
many, many cases. With the vastly 
larger field of activities of the two So- 
cieties compared with many years ago, 
we are even more in need of financial 
help than formerly. Our Hospitals’ ex- 
penses for 1940 exceeded all we received 
from those who bring animals for treat- 
ment by $48,732. 


Once more we are glad to say to our 
readers that any money sent to us for 
animal relief in England will be for- 
warded as received. 
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Great Victory for Wild Birds 


UR readers will rejoice at the good 
news embodied in the four follow- 
ing paragraphs taken from a statement 
issued by the National Audubon Society: 
A great victory has been won for the 
wild birds of the world through the 
signing, on February 6, 1941, of a joint 
declaration of policy and program by the 
National Audubon Society and Feather 
Industries of America, Inc., believed to 
be in the best interests of conservation. 
The outstanding provision of the dec- 
laration is that the members of the 
feather industry join with the Society in 
advocating federal and state legislation 
to bring about permanent cessation of 
all traffic in the United States in wild 
bird plumage of any kind from any 
source. 

There is every likelihood that within 
a few weeks’ time a bill will have been 
introduced and legislation enacted in 
New York State, the forerunner of simi- 
lar federal and uniform state laws, 
which will write the final epitaph, with- 
in six years, to United States traffic in 
wild bird plumage. 

Members of the National Audubon 
Society and all friends of wild life every- 
where will welcome termination of a 
period of inadequate protection of wild 
birds resulting from the existence of 
loopholes in plumage laws, federal and 
state, and confusion induced by differing 
interpretations of those laws. Moreover, 
many kinds of wild birds are not pro- 
tected by existing state legislation. Some 
states have no plumage laws whatever. 
Nevertheless, the campaign that was 
won a generation ago marked a great 
advance and all credit is due to those 
who participated in it. The legislative 
gains at that time were doubtless the 
best that could then be obtained. 


The Movies and Cruelty 


Never since motion-pictures were 
made has the cruel treatment of animals 
in making them been so guarded against 
as today. 

The resolution signed by the Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers has 
ended the use of the Running “W,” the 
device by which horses have been sud- 
denly thrown; also trustworthy officials 
of actual humane societies are now pres- 
ent at the making of pictures in which 
animals are used, and nothing permitted 
to be done to which these officials can 
object. Recently a certain newspaper, 
using scenes from some pictures made 
many years ago, wholly misrepresented 
the present facts relative to this subject 
of cruelty. 

The American Humane Association, 
through its representative, Mr. Richard 
C. Craven, in Hollywood, has done and is 
doing a fine piece of work in preventing 
future acts of cruelty. 
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A Scientist on Christian 
Ethics and War 


Brief paragraphs from the pen of Professor 
DuGaALp C. JACKSON, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, chairman of the joint committee 
made up of the great engineering societies, and for 
years head of the Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the above Institute. 


HIS is the situation today, and 

Americans must seriously scrutinize 
their hearts to find where they stand in 
support of the civilization which rests on 
Christian ethics. The rise of Hitlerism 
as the most notable feature to totalitar- 
ianism is the outcome of modern rela- 
tions following ancient affairs. It is 
active, powerful and cruel, and it must 
go down, or the greatest human qualities 
of Christian ethics face destruction. 

The great step in world ethics came 
from Christ’s teachings of the universal 
brotherhood of man. This put the stamp 
of dignity and equality of standing on 
every human being. Even this grand 
tenet of generous humanity has been 
slow of acceptance in the world. How- 
ever, democracy, as we are accustomed 
to it in this country, rests on that doc- 
trine as a foundation. 

Then what of Hitlerism? It makes 
government the sole master of the people 
as individuals and as a whole. It sets 
up an apocryphal Nordic test of race 
superiority, and it places outside the 
pale all of mankind failing to meet the 
artificial tests set up by a selfish or 
fanatical coterie. .. . It stamps a heavy 
foot on the tenets of the Christian re- 
ligion which we cherish, and proposes a 
barbarian set of beliefs to take the place. 

It proposes a “New Order,” which in 
fact is not new but parallels the tyran- 
nies of Sennacherib the Assyrian, Ne- 
buchadnezzar the Chaldean, Darius the 
Persian, Alexander the Macedonian, 
Jenghis Khan the Mongolian, Tamer- 
lane the Tatar and Napoleon Bonaparte 
the Corsican. 

Hitlerism threatens the life of our 
American democratic way of life and 
that of all other truly democratic na- 
tions. Its broad success would spell the 
overthrow of American national ideals 
and a degradation of the individual citi- 
zens to lives controlled by master-gov- 
ernors, thus leaving the individuals with 
lives that are little better than slavery. 


—The Boston Herald 


Reprints from March Number 


A single leaf, including pages 45 and 
46 from the March issue of Our Dumb 
Animals, containing full particulars of 
the prize contest for photographs of 
domestic pets, now being conducted by 
Our Dumb Animals, and various notices 
in connection with the observance of Be 
Kind to Animals Week, is now available 
for free distribution. To those who will 
carefully circulate these copies we will 
mail up to ten without charge. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouHN R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHarRLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WiLLarD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RopertT SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham 
WitiAM W. HASWELL, Methuen 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Ropert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 

T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Middlesex and Norfolk 
Eastern Essex 
Western Essex 
Western Essex 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


FEBRUARY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers... 14,485 
Cases investigated ....... 222 
Animals examined ............. 6,078 
Animals placed in homes ....... 249 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 77 
Number of prosecutions......... 2 
Number of convictions.......... 2 
Horses taken from work........ 3 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 23 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,511 
Horse auctions attended ........ 12 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 51,094 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, bD.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.mM.p. 
c. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 730 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,560 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 172 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 677 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispengary Cases... 483,553 


At a meeting of the Winchester 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
held February 13, 1941, it was reported 
that their recent sale was very success- 
ful and netted a good amount for the 
work of the Branch. 


The Taunton Branch had a sale in 
February which netted $30 for the use 
of that organization. This Branch has 
been very successful in returning lost 
pets to their owners. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A-—JoHN J. 
ZIELINSKI, Pres.; URBAN ERNST, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. WILLIAM E. UNDERWOOD, Treas. ; 
Mrs. GeorGE D. Cotpas, Ch. Work Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EDITH WASH- 
— CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 

reas. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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A Boy Talks of His Gun 


YOUNG lad fourteen years of age 

sends a dollar for our Society’s 
work, because he says he loves animals. 
Whether or not we agree with him we 
must admire him for the courage of his 
convictions. 

Referring to an article by one of our 
workers in our February issue, entitled 
“Children—Homes—Guns,” he says, “I 
don’t know anything about the lady who 
wrote that article, but she must not 
know what it is all about when she gives 
children a good ripping up the back for 
something that isn’t their fault.” 

“She says ‘Too many children know 

too much about guns.’ I say to her ‘My 
dear Madam, it isn’t the children who 
know something about guns that shoot 
each other.’ I am a boy fourteen years 
of age and have been using a gun for 
six years. There are many other boys 
like me. I don’t think I’ll ever shoot any- 
body because when I started using a gun 
my parents had enough brains to teach 
me that guns are made to kill with and 
that a person must always be careful 
when using them. 
. “It isn’t the children’s fault, it’s the 
parents’. Why don’t they teach the boys 
and girls how to use guns instead of 
sitting back and giving them for 
something that isn’t their fault? 

“My idea on the subject is: Too many 
parents are too lazy about helping chil- 
dren to help themselves.” 

An Animal Lover, 
TED ZISKE 


Salem, Missouri 


“P. S. Here is $1.00. I hope it does 
some good.” 

The hunting instinct is born in many 
a lad. In some it is put to sleep by the 
atmosphere and training of the home. 
In many cases, maturer years bring such 
a consciousness of the sacredness of life 
that guns are put away. If this young 
lad loves animals, as we believe he does, 
we think soon or late he will not want to 
kill anything. In our letter to him we 
talked a little about hunting and urged 
him to think about the wisdom of trying 
to hunt with a camera. The letter gave 
every evidence that to this young lad a 
dollar meant some real self-sacrifice. 


Annual Hospitality Day 


The annual Hospitality Day, bridge, 
and afternoon tea of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
will be held from one to five o’clock, 
April 15, at the Angell Animal Hospital. 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke is the gen- 
eral chairman. Other chairmen are Mrs. 
Charles Staniek, bridge; Mrs. Ralph 
Dunn, afternoon tea, Mrs. George Col- 
pas, Easter sale; Mrs. Herbert E. Pres- 
cott, food table. Members and friends of 
the Society are urged to attend. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 6 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MacomBer, Chairman of the Board, Firsi 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

S. C. Batra... 


Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe. 


apan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 933 
Number of addresses made, 365 
Number of persons in audiences, 70,265 


Gifts for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 
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Again from Syria 


ROM our representative, Mr. N. B. 

Matta, in that distant land, so asso- 
ciated with Biblical history, comes the 
following information: 

He says, writing under date of Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, “Fourteen Bands of Mercy 
were organized in Lebanon this month 
and three in Syria. These Bands consist 
of 580 members. Most of the teachers 
are reporting every now and then on 
their pupils’ deeds along this line.” 

“Mr. T. Jammal, our field lecturer,” he 
writes, “is always wandering among 
towns and rural communities to organ- 
ize Bands and deliver lectures and talks 
to groups and individuals about this 
cause. He visited some twenty-nine vil- 
lages, and spoke about thirty-six times 
on ‘Be Kind to Animals Even in These 
Days’ and ‘How to Care for our Inferior 
Friends.’ Attendance was not less than 
1,050 people. 

“In November, police arrested three 
men for overloading their donkeys with 
heavy burdens, and the three were fined 
fifteen Syrian pounds each and given two 
weeks’ imprisonment. Another man cut 
the tail of his neighbor’s donkey because 
it entered his farm and destroyed some 
of his wheat. This man was sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment. 

“This month twenty donkeys, sixteen 
dogs, five cats, five hens and two mules 
were cared for. Animals humanely put 
to sleep: four horses, two donkeys and 
two dogs. Animals lost and restored to 
their owners: seven donkeys, four cows 
and three dogs.” 

Mr. Matta is at the head of this work 
and doing it in connection with his stud- 
ies for the ministry. 


April, 1941 
The Folly of Fools 


Was it ever so evident as today that 
war is the supreme folly of mankind? 
Men, supposed to be competent to lead a 
nation, to speak for it, to determine its 
policies, involve it in quarrels and, un- 
willing to give and take, unwilling to 
share in natural resources, ambitious for 
power and dominion, resort to war. 

What is gained by it? For its young 
men, death; for its people, taxes that 
mean billions earned through years of 
toil and sweat and sacrifice, paid by the 
toilers. Gain? Loss. Loss for every 
home from palace to hut and hovel. Loss 
for every man and child. Loss for years. 
Less food, less of life’s comforts. For 
millions, less work, none of life’s lux- 
uries. Fewer of life’s necessities. 

War! The folly of fools. 


One of Our Representatives 


Honored 


For most distinctive contributions to 
better living in America during 1940, 
the editor and publisher of Health News 
has selected ten men and women for the 
first such honor roll. Among them is 
Mrs. Alice Park, Palo Alto, California, 
humanitarian, representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, 
“for saving lives by persuading parents 
not to keep guns where children can get 
at them; and educational work against 
cruelty to animals.” 


He drew a circle that shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and | had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that took him in. 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


The Fondouk -- Fez 


The last monthly report has not been received yet from Fez. 

A letter mailed many weeks ago indicates that the work at present is going 
on as usual. The accompanying photograph shows one of the places near Fez 
where, twice a week, the inspectors of the Fondouk look over the camels and 
donkeys that assemble there. 
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Prizes for Photographs 


ASH prizes amounting to $65, and 

10 annual subscriptions to Our Dumb 
Animals, are offered for the best pictures 
of domestic animals or domestic birds. 
The contest is open to everybody, every- 
where. Only the photographs must be 
original and unpublished. 

Twenty-three prizes in all are offered: 
First, $25, cash; second, $15, cash; third, 
$5, cash; fourth to thirteenth, $2, cash, 
each; fourteenth to twenty-third, one 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals (value, $1, each.) 

The contest will close June 30, 1941. 
No entries will be received after that 
date. Send no photographs till you have 
written for full particulars to Contest 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston. 


Humane Exercises for 1941 


Teachers everywhere are reminded 
that the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has 
just published a new edition of the Hu- 
mane Exercises for the use of teachers 
in elementary grades in connection with 
Be Kind to Animals Week (April 21-26). 
A copy of this 8-page pamphlet of poems 
for recitation, short prose selections, 
suggestive subjects for compositions, 
references to humane classics, etc., will 
be sent free to any teacher requesting it. 
In quantities the price is $1.50 per 100 
copies, postpaid. 


Before the greatest art, which is also 
the simplest, silence is the only expres- 
sion of delight. ANDRE MAUROIS 


The failure in love is man’s supreme 
failure; it is his sin. 
GEORGE A. GORDON 
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England’s Animal Evacuees 


E. M. BUCHANAN 


AR has not made English people 
Wisse their love for animals. 

Everything has been done to 
protect our dumb friends. 


The Royal Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has united with the 
Government for their welfare, and wher- 
ever possible animals have been evacu- 
ated to the comparative safety of the 
country. 

If horses remain in towns, it is com- 
pulsory that a rope be attached to 
bridles to tether them during air-raids. 
It prevents the poor beasts running 
panic stricken around the streets, doing 
themselves and others injury, getting hit 
by falling debris, pieces of shrapnel from 
anti-aircraft guns, even if the bombs 
themselves missed the animals. Gas 
masks were made for animals as well as 
humans, although the horses, donkeys, 
cows, cats and dogs, failed to appreciate 
them. Birds and rodents, such as pet 
mice, rabbits, jerboas, do not seem to 
mind the gas-proof covers over their 
cages. 

If the owner can pay, a small sum, 
equivalent to a dime, is charged for the 
animal masks, but animal hospitals sup- 
ply them free to the poor. Havoc from 
bombing is so swift and uncertain that 
humane owners thought it wiser to 
painlessly destroy their pets rather than 
subject them to such peril, but a way 
was found to save them. The R.S.P.C.A., 
with the help of animal lovers the world 
over, secured places that could be turned 
into animal farms in safe areas through- 
out England. Here any pet could be 
taken care of and evacuated from the 
danger zones. 


These animal sanctuaries have been 
great blessings. It has helped so much, 
when the people were losing everything, 
to know that their pets were safe. The 
London Zoo was a problem, for it was 
soon realized that London was no place 
for a valuable collection of animals. So 
the poisonous reptiles and insects were 
painlessly destroyed, because of the dan- 
ger of these creatures getting free. 


Whipsnade is a model zoo, in a park so 
large and well arranged that the animals 
live as in their own natural haunts. 
Best of all, it is situated in a practically 
safe area. 

Whipsnade therefore opened its gates 
to London Zoo evacuees, and gladly wel- 
comed their fellow animals to share their 
safe shelter. Smaller zoos all over the 
country followed suit, until all the ani- 
mals were distributed from the zoo in 
London. 

“Children’s Corner” in the London 
Zoo no longer exists, but “Baby Panda,” 
who was the chief attraction, still sports 
its naive and fearless way in safer 
quarters. “Baby” the great London 
elephant, has migrated with its keeper 
to a zoo in the north of England, where 
though it has a little less room and a 
lot more cold weather to face, it has a 
heap more safety. 


The London monkey house is deserted, 
but the occupants are performing all 
their tricks to the delight of country 
folk. They chatter and hunt each other’s 
skin, jump and leap, in safe new quar- 
ters. They delight a new audience by 
eating a meal at table, pushing a baby 
monkey in a pram, ride a dog-cart and 
a bicycle, dress up, walk around holding 
their keeper’s hand, and do many other 
diverting little tricks in which they seem 
to take great pride. Birds have been 
kept together as much as possible. The 
parrots and parakeets that greeted visi- 
tors as they entered the Regent Park 
gates, are now installed in warm suit- 
able quarters far from the bombs of 
London. Here birds of all kinds are 
taken care of, private pets and injured 
wild ones. Lovely bird specimens are 
seen in this charitable collection. 


Farmers, too, accept evacuee animals. 
Sheep were removed to Sussex from 
bombed areas of Kent, and other cattle 
have found new homes in new counties. 
It is wonderful how they seem to under- 
stand and just settle down in the most 
natural fashion. 


War is an ugly business at best, but 
it brings out great qualities, and the 
need of animals, in this war, their pa- 
tience and bravery, has been a great 
lesson to humans. As a result, many un- 
thinking people have turned to an active 
championship of our dumb friends. 
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Backroad Meeting 
Harry Elmore Hurd 


1 watched them coming through the snow— 
A bent old man and dog together— 
| thought a man so old should know 
That stoves are made for stormy weather. 


The dog, impatient, ran ahead, 

Then whirled and ran back to his master. 
lt was as though the hound-dog said, 

It would be fun to travel faster. 


“We're having quite a spell of weather,” 
The old man ventured when we met. 
“This snow is lighter than a feather: 
These flakes twirl like a minvet.” 


Pointing to a stand of birch, 

He said, “They look like alabaster. 

The weods are silent as a church 

Without a flock . . . without a pastor . . .” 


| felt ashamed that | had thought 

The man too frail for stormy weather, 

So hurried toward my pasture lot 

And left them ... going on... together .. . 


“Li Chung Chang’? Does 
His Bit 
VIOLA COLLINS HOGARTY 


I CHUNG CHANG” of Pasadena, 
is a brown and tan Pekingese to 
whom Judge Geary, his master, willed ten 
dollars a month for so long as he lived. 
People who inherit money pay an inheri- 
tance tax. Why should Li Chung be 
exempt, asked the tax collector’s office? 
The state needed the money. 
There were no laws covering a dog’s 
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inheritance. No one knew how much Li 
Chung might inherit. “What life expec- 
tancy has a Pekingese?” veterinary sur- 
geons and small pet hospitals were asked. 
Making a new law for a particular case 
is not easy. Pasadena decided to wait 
and see what San Francisco did about 
a cat willed twenty-five dollars a month 
for life. That would take figuring if it’s 
true a cat has nine lives. Before San 
Francisco’s case was decided, Pussy 
strayed. No cat, no inheritance, no tax. 
Pasadena had to decide it’s own case. 

According to dog officials, a dog’s first 
year is equal to ten years for a human 
being. Each additional year is equiva- 
lent to eight years. Li Chung Chang 
being four would, if he were human, be 
thirty-four. According to charts, the 
normal expectancy of a person thirty- 
four is forty years, so Chang might be 
expected to live five years more and in 
five years he would inherit six hundred 
dollars. Thus decided Jay D. Rhinehart, 
president of Pasadena’s Bar Association, 
who handled the case. 

Who would pay this tax amounting to 
thirty dollars? The court decided the 
heirs to Judge Geary’s estate should pay. 
The tax collector’s cffice was satisfied and 
California was richer by that sum. 

Li Chung Chang wrinkled his small 
pug nose and sniffed. The bone at his 
home on South Euclid avenue was of 
more importance than the law. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. 


WHAT A GOOD HOME WE’VE FOUND! 
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*““What a Good Home We’ve 
Found” 


ELIZABETH N. LOCKE 


ES, Please! let us three speak. 
“Since I, ‘Pal,’ am the biggest dog, 
although the youngest one, being only 
one and a half years old, I speak first. 

“My Mistress recognized me at first 
as an intelligent and willing student so 
I was sent to the Dog Training School. 
I made good progress and was often 
recognized as a star pupil. Just a week 
previous to my return to school after a 
long vacation I was in a busy city 
with my beloved Mistress, taking my 
“daily dozen” exercises. After the usual 
number of runs I ran up to my Mistress 
for approval and she said I could try it 
once more before going into the house. 
So with great joy I rushed off, knowing 
her admiring eyes were following me, 
which made me very proud of myself.” 

Here ends Pal’s own story. Just as he 
was leaping with joy, a hidden icy place 
caused him to skid off the curbing, just 
as a ponderous truck lost grip and 
crashed into the curbing. Pal never knew 
of the disaster; he was unconscious from 
the terrible impact. He had done his bit, 
giving all love and asking no returns 
beyond a loving pat. 

Little Joe: “I am the little woolly toy 
dog. Everyone considers me only a toy, 
except of course my beloved Mistress. 
She has always had me well cared for. 
One night as my Mistress was taking us 
three out for our usual evening stroll, 
while crossing a busy city street, the 
congestion was so great that even as I 
was joyously leaping along, but a bit be- 
hind the others, before I could sense it 
I was snatched up by an unknown man. 
As I loved everyone, ever knowing only 
love from my Mistress, I didn’t object. 
Well, it is difficult to tell you how little 
some people know as to the needs of a 
dog. I can only say that my experiences 
from late Saturday evening until Monday 
forenoon are beyond description in heart- 
ache and loneliness. 

“In the meantime my Mistress was in 
as great distress as I, looking for me. 
And everyone should forever be grate- 
ful for the benefit of the public press. 
An advertisement offering a generous re- 
ward, which my Mistress immediately 
placed in at least three Boston papers, 
bore fruit at once. By Monday noon I 
was taken to my beloved Mistress’s ad- 
dress. From this experience, I only hope 
I may help all other lovers of dogs to be 
aware of the benefits of most immediate 
steps being taken in close check-ups of 
all dumb animals. 

Buddy speaks: “I am eleven years old, 
although I dare say few would believe 
it. My age helps better to tell how the 
right kind of treatment and the real love 
that is a dog’s greatest need, does pay. 
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I have traveled overseas and at least 
over two-thirds of the world, with my 
beloved Mistress. I have seen my Mis- 
tress adopt many other little dogs that 
basked in her love as I always have, but 
she was always very careful to let me 
know very definitely, that my place in her 
affections was never altered. 

“Little Joe and I both have had experi- 
ences at the Hospital for Animals and I 
must say that few probably realize how 
much such a place offers of comfort and 
necessary attention that we dumb ani- 
mals do require. In my own case I feel so 
much at home in such a place, where only 
loving understanding is allowed, I take 
this opportunity to express my wish that 
all would learn more of the great work 
that is being done at such places, and the 
great necessity for outside work to ac- 
quaint all with the needs of us helpless 
ones.” 


Seeing-Eye Dog Refused 


_ Transportation 
PHILIP EARLE 


F interest and importance to all dog- 

lovers is the problem that has arisen 
in Long age over the refusal to allow 
“Sally,” a Seeing-Eye shepherd, to trav- 
el on the subway with her master. Mr. 
Losch, a former mechanical engineer, 
lost his sight fn an accident seven years 
ago, and for the last two years has been 
entirely dependent on the eyes of Sally 
to guide him about the city and on and 
off trains in tle pursuit of his business. 
A few days ago a station agent at Flush- 
ing refused to allow the dog to board the 
train. 

Mr. Losch manufactures leather belts 
and suspenders and has to travel a good 
deal to make sales possible. “No business 
man,” he says, “takes his eyes out when 
he goes to work and leaves them on the 
dresser. This is just what I am expected 
to do, if I am to leave Sally home.” 

A special committee has been formed 
to take up the matter with the city coun- 
cil. They are to demand that a special 
bill be passed enabling properly trained 
dogs belonging to blind persons to travel 
on all subways. 

It is understood that members of the 
Board of Transportation are sympathetic 
with Mr. Losch and hope to make an 
amendment to the existing law so that 
these “eyes of the blind” may accompany 
their masters on all subway trains. 


Greater Love Hath No Man 


Editorial in Boston Traveler 


The human heart has lately been open 
to question; human loyalties, human 
sympathies, human love. “Laddie”’ still 
lives. Joyfully we record that a small 
story ‘about an obscure and aging dog, 
printed in our paper from day to day as 
he traveled painfully to rejoin his mas- 
ter, has evoked more response from our 
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readers than great world events. 

Laddie, 9 years old, fell ill when his 
master was drafted. He would not eat 
nor drink. His master could not go to 
him, so the United States army ruled 
that the dog might go to its master. 

Four months of suffering had greatly 
weakened Laddie. He started his long 
trip by plane and completed it by auto- 
mobile, managing to live out the long 
journey to Fort Ord, Calif., where he is 
now reunited with the one human being 
he loved. 

Nazi transport planes loaded with 
doom fly thick in the skies over the Bal- 
kans; England severs diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rumania—but anxious voices 
over the wires to our news room ask only 
about Laddie. 

The answer is simple: Laddie is real. 
Laddie is love and loyalty that has no 
price, that can’t be bargained for, that 
can’t be exchanged for profit. 

Laddie is a symbol for the great hu- 
man need for what is good and true, 
buried in every human heart. We are 
ashamed for the Heinlens, the Quislings, 
the Lavals of this world—humans all, 
who set up expediency in place of love. 

More significant than this new dem- 
onstration of a dog’s love for man is a 
renewed demonstration of man’s love for 
a little dog whose heart was broken. 

The telephone calls we have received in 
the Traveler office from day to day have 
done much to restore our faith in human 
beings. 

We thought we’d share it with you. 

Epitor’s Note: As all our readers know, Laddie 


survived but a day or two after this touching tribute 
was written. 
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The Samoyede Dog 
LEO KOCH 


HE Samoyede dog is one of the old- 

est domestic breeds in the world. 
The Samoyede people, from which he 
gets his name, were nomads of the coun- 
try from the Yenisei River in Siberia 
westward to the Pechora River in Rus- 
sia, who are a remnant of one of the 
earliest Mongolian tribes of Central 
Asia, and there is evidence that they 
migrated to the Arctic with their dogs 
at least 1,000 years before the Christian 
era. 

They have been known to explorers 
for many centuries as mild, kindly peo- 
ple, manifesting an extraordinary love 
for their beautiful dogs, which they 
treat as members of the family. 

Ages of sharing the table and the bed 
of his masters have given the Samoyede 
dog an unusual background of human 
association. Love and understanding of 
humankind, and an unfailing sense of 
trust and loyalty, are a part of every 
Samoyede dog’s character. 

The Samoyede is easily trained to any 
task. He does not comprehend violent 
treatment—does not need it. In the work 
of reindeer herding in his homeland he 
has been educated to an almost unbe- 
lievable degree by voice alone. No Samo- 
yede tribesman ever strikes a dog. With 
all his defensive strategy the Samoyede 
never becomes “snappy” and is always 
reliable as a child’s companion. The 
qualities of intelligence and endurance 
have led to the use of these dogs as 
transport by most European expeditions 
to the Arctic and the Antarctic. 

Most of the Samoyede strains of Eng- 
land and America are related to veteran 
sledge dogs of the several European ex- 
peditions. They carry the true Samoyede 
traits and physical vigor and splendid 
character and are most reliable pets. 
They are affectionate always but never 
fawning, courageous but never fighting 
except in self-defense, dignified but full 
of play. 

Their outstanding virtue perhaps is 
their capacity for companionship, their 
quiet, friendly manner in all surround- 
ings, whether at home or abroad, on 
their own premises, or on the show- 
bench. 

The Samoyede thrives in any climate. 
He can stand the coldest winter weather. 
In summer, when he has shed his woolly 
under-coat, his coarse outer-coat seems 
to act as a protection against the sun. 
He looks best with less attention than 
most dogs. He is not only extremely 
hardy, but he is naturally well-mannered. 
He is not nervous nor a _ persistent 
barker. He can live in happiness wher- 
ever he receives good care. He has been 
correctly nicknamed “Smiling Sam” and 
has also been called “The dog of the 
Czars” in his own native land. 
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Wanted: Homes for Kittens 
LOIS M. MARMON 


EVERAL weeks ago I had an errand 

in the opposite part of the town from 
which I live. As I walked along my at- 
tention was attracted by a most unusual 
cardboard sign in a yard in front of a 
white house. The sign, obviously home- 
made and printed with black letters, 
read, “Wanted: Homes for Kittens.” 

I hesitated for a moment—I had been 
wanting to get a cat, or kitten for some 
time, but none of my neighbors had any 
or knew of any available ones and I had 
not looked any further. Surveying the 
neat white house and yard I decided to 
venture in and inquire if the sign were 
some sort of a joke or prank, or if it 
was bona fide and kittens were avail- 
able. 

A pleasant middle-aged woman an- 
swered my knock. When I told her I 
noticed the sign in the yard and had 
decided to see if I could get one of the 
kittens for my own she asked me to step 
into the living-room and have a chair. 

The sign was the real thing all right. 
The woman explained they had a pet cat 
by the name of “Sadie” of which they 
were unusually fond. Whenever Sadie had 
kittens neither she nor her husband could 
bear to do away with them and at the 
same time they did not feel they could 
keep all the kittens that Sadie presented 
them with. And, so, the only answer to 
the problem was to secure good homes 
for the kittens, which, if you have tried 
it, you will know isn’t always just so 
easy to do. 


The sign out in the yard had been the 
husband’s idea. The wife had objected 
just a little at first, for fear folks would 
think them queer. But, the husband 
pointed out, since they lived on one of 
the mainly traveled streets in the town 
people might pass their home who either 


wanted a kitten for themselves or knew 
of someone who did and would post them. 

“And does it work?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” was the reply. 
“Just last spring when we had the sign 
out a farmer stopped and said he would 
take all four of the kittens to his farm. 
I got to see them this fall and my! what 
nice big cats they have grown to be. 
They really show their good keep.” 

“We never let the kittens go until they 
are weaned. And we always try to make 
sure they are getting into good homes 
where they will be kindly treated,” the 
woman.continued. I had noticed that all 
the time we were talking she had re- 
garded me closely and I knew she was 
trying to determine if I would be a good 
risk. 

The result of it all was, I got a lovely 
yellow kitten, nothing special about it, 
for it is just a common cat, but it is 
already a great pet and I hope proves to 
be as good a mouser when it gets a 
little older. 

And, I have thought many times since 
what a grand thing it was for those two 
people to do to put forth their efforts 
toward finding good homes for Sadie’s 
kittens. Surely, such thoughtfulness and 
tender regard for our dumb animals has 
its own reward! 


Bangor Humane Society 


This Society, organized in 1869, re- 
ports a year of successful service, at its 
recent annual meeting. The Shelter for 
animals which has been maintained for 
some years has been put upon a perma- 
‘nent basis and many improvements and 
additions have been made through the 
generous financial aid of a friend now 
deceased. 


The humane education program car- 
ried out by the Society in the schools 
deserves high credit. 


April, 1941 
Helen Keller 


The beautiful picture on the cover of 
this issue needs no comment. This won- 
derful woman has long been an inspira- 
tion not only to the millions the world 
over who have faced life with no serious 
handicap but, above all, to those who 
have found her triumphant spirit vic- 
torious over blindness, deafness and 
inarticulate lips. That radiant soul’s 
vision of the things unseen and eternal 
has been nothing less than Heaven’s gift 
to the world of today. 


A Cat Lover 


Harland E. Fitch 


I called upon a poet once, 
Both talented and young; 

| think she worshiped at the shrine 
Whence love for kittens sprung. 


Upon her desk a china cat 
As paper weight reposed; 
About her shelves four china cats 
In solid comfort dozed. 


Two golden cats as bookends stood 
To hold their weight and more; 

A gorgeous black cat two feet tall 
Was seated on the floor. 


Eight splendid photographs of cats 
Were hanging on the wall; 

Then in came fluffy living cats 
I swear you, five in all ! 


I've dipped my pen a thousand times 
Where beauty’s fountains rise, 
And now | honor one who loves 
A kitten’s trusting eyes. 
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Grow Your Own Catnip 
DOROTHY HERBST 


F course, everybody knows that cats 

like catnip and most owners know 
that a liberal supply of this herb helps 
to keep kitty healthy through the months 
when she cannot hunt her own out of 
doors. Those who prefer home-cured 
herbs for their own food will readily 
believe that home-dried catnip should be 
more delicious. Others may have to try 
it and watch kitty’s reaction before they 
can possibly realize how much better it 
is than the variety we buy at the drug- 
store for 15 cents a half-ounce. 

Catnip is easily grown. A 10-cent 
packet of seed and a 10-foot row in a 
sunny, well-drained garden will produce 
enough for several cats. The seed should 
be sown as thinly as possible in a 2-inch 
trench and pressed into the soil with a 
block of wood. A cover of grass clippings 
or burlap will conserve the moisture and 
hurry the slow-sprouting seed a bit. 
Once up, the tiny plants should be un- 
covered. Until they are large enough to 
hold their own, they will require con- 
stant weeding. After that, they will 
thrive for several years with little atten- 
tion. 

Cut the catnip on a hot dry morning 
just as it is coming into bloom. Take all 
but the very lowest branches of each 
plant. Rinse the dust off and remove all 
yellow leaves. Tie plants in small bunches 
and hang them in a shady, airy place. 
A hot attic that can be ventilated is per- 
fect. A protected spot on a hot porch is 
also good. 

The catnip will dry perfectly in about 
a week under favorable conditions. When 
it is inclined to crumble and drop, take 
the plants down and strip off leaves, 
flowers and tender tips, discarding the 
tough stems. Store in dry tightly cov- 
ered jars and examine the contents of 
each jar frequently until you are posi- 
tive there is no moisture present. If a 
slightly musty odor should develop in 
spite of your care, pour the catnip out 
on a tray and leave it in a hot room for 
several days to finish drying. 


“Rusty,”’ the Hotel Cat 


This is about the Algonquin Hotel’s 
present cat, “Rusty,” who succeeded 
“Billy,” another faithful feline, who re- 
mained with us for 15 years, leaving 
only to move on to wherever good cats 
go. 

Rusty calls on the.sick. It seems as if 
when he misses a friend for several 
days, he goes upstairs to investigate. 
Thus when Mrs. Arthur Byron was ill 
this winter, Rusty was a regular caller, 
getting off the elevator at the right floor, 
stomping up to the right door, waiting 
patiently for the door to open, then going 
i and having a little chat, just like any- 
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one does when calling on a sick friend. 

Rusty calls on the well too and is a 
frequent caller at the apartment of 
Chanova, premier danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera; of Dean Ackerman (Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism); Colonel 
Allen and various other guests of the 
hotel. How he knows the different floors 
I can’t guess but he does know them; 
the seventh from the eighth and ninth 
floor from the tenth, and so on; for if 
he wishes to call on the eighth floor no 
amount of persuasion or coaxing will get 
him off at the seventh. Not that he 
makes any fuss or scene. He is too regal, 
too much of a cat for anything common 
like a row or angry words. He just looks 
at the elevator man pityingly as if to 
say “Well, after all, you are only a man 
and can’t be expected to understand 
these delicate matters.” Nor can he be 
bothered to ride in an elevator that isn’t 
going his way. If he is on the eighth 
floor, wishing to go down, and the oper- 
ator on the way up stops and opens the 
door for him, the cat just sits and looks 
at him. So the car goes up without him 
and on the return trip the patient ele- 
vator man stops again, opens the door, 
his royal catness steps in and descends 
with dignity to the ground floor. 


From “Do Not Disturb,’ by Frank 
Case, published by Fredrick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, 1940. 


Animal Stories for Children 
FORREST FRAZIER 


HE books which young people read 
greatly influence their behavior 
toward dumb animals. Parents should 
be very careful about selecting animal 
stories for children. Some of them will 
teach more cruelty than kindness, par- 


FROLICSOME PERSIANS OWNED BY MRS. HAROLD MAGUIRE 
BATH, N. Y. 
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ticularly stories about working dogs. 
Books of photographs showing animals 
dressed as humans should be avoided. 
The child invariably wants to dress his 
pets, too, and the cruelty of such actions 
is too obvious to be further examined. 

There are a great many fine books on 
animals being published today. The 
Rand McNally series containing “The 
Book of Dogs” and “The Book of Birds,” 
are splendid for the child, and they sell 
for only ten cents. They are illustrated 
with a fine series of photographs and 
color plates. “Animals Everywhere,” by 
I. and E. d’Aulaire, is an excellent book 
covering a large variety of animals por- 
trayed in their native habitat. Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji’s “Gay Neck” is a story 
about a pigeon. It is beautifully written 
and can be enjoyed by the adult as well 
as the child. Albert Payson Terhune’s 
stories are fine for children. They will 
particularly enjoy “The Heart of a Dog” 
and “Buff, a Collie.” Boys like the works 
of Zane Grey and they would be sure to 
like his dog _ story, “Don.” Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s “Animal Heroes’ is 
good for children, as are many of his 
other works. To give the child a knowl- 
edge of bird life he should have a copy 
of Neltje Blanchan’s “Birds Every Child 
Should Know.” 

The above are all recent books and 
they are all good. However, Anna 
Sewell’s “Black Beauty’ and Marshall 
Saunders’ “Beautiful Joe” are, in my 
opinion, still the very best animal stories 
for children. They are books which will 
be appreciated long after the child has 
forgotten other books, and neither can 
fail to increase the child’s love for 
animals. 


Humane Sunday, ‘April 20; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 21—26, 1941. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Seven hundred and seventeen new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during 


February. These were distributed as 
follows: 


47 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 256,- 
888. 


With the arrival of the many refugee 
children to our shores we believe that 
humane education in our schools and 
our thousands of Bands of Mercy will be 
among the noblest object lessons to 
which the attention of visitors from 
other lands could be directed. 


School Poster Contest 


All pupils in public and parochial 
schools who have entered the prize poster 
contest of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
which closed March 29, will be interested 
to know that as many of the prize- 
winning posters as can be accommodated 
there will be on exhibition in the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, for two 
or more weeks, beginning with Humane 
Sunday, April 20. They will be shown in 
various cases throughout the building 
and in the public lecture hall. It is sug- 
gested that pupils coming from a dis- 
tance to attend the lecture by Thornton 
W. Burgess on Humane Sunday, which 
begins at 3:30 P. M., come early to view 
the posters on the walls of the hall, 
which will be open to the public at 2 
o’clock. 
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“Bo Bo” Is Baffled by the Birds 


PAUL HIDEY 


O BO” is a big soft gray kitten and 
Bie the baseball pitcher of the 

pennant-winning Tiger team after 
whom he was named, has an over-abund- 
ance of self-confidence, self-reliance and 
pride in his achievements. But since the 
blue jays imposed upon him, he is a 
changed cat. It is a proverbial truth that 
when dog bites man it is no news. But 
when man bites dog there is something 
to write about. In like manner when a cat 


annoys the birds, it is commonplace; but 
when the birds play tricks on a cat there 
is a story. And that is the story of 
Bo Bo. 


It was a rainy night last spring when 
a poor little tramp kitten meowed for 
food at the home of a couple who were 
lonesome for a pet. The dirty little fellow 
was unattractive enough, but since he 
was hungry they took pity on him. Pity 
turned to love, and love to pride. Food, 
baths and shelter made a different ani- 
mal of him. He developed into a greatly 
prized pet. Pampered and adored, he 
soon became the aristocrat of the house. 


In all his adventures, such as every 
cat has, he was never a coward. He often 
brought home field mice as trophies of 
his prowess. Not that he ever deigned to 
eat such ordinary food, he was too ac- 
customed to catnip balls and cat biscuits 
to care for mice other than as proof of 
his ability in game hunting. Many a 
fight he had with other cats for suprem- 
acy in the neighborhood, and these cost 
him a great deal of suffering and many 
chunks of fur. He even had a serious 
set-to with a dog once, but it was the 
blue jays which entirely baffled him. 


Those beautiful big birds had always 
attracted him. He wanted them for his 


“BO BO,” PAMPERED AND ADORED 


own, and they seemed so easy for him 
to catch. They didn’t act as if they were 
afraid of him the way the wrens and the 
robins were. It ought to be easy work to 
catch one any time he wished. 

One day he determined not to put it 
off any longer. He was going to grab 
one of those big birds and then he would 
take it into the house with him as he did 
the field mice. There were lots of them 
all about him right there in his own 


yard. Step by step, he stealthily crept 
up upon them. They allowed themselves 
to be clutched at, but each time they 
seemed just beyond his reach. In tanta- 
lizing manner they even seemed to invite 
his attention. Up a tree he went after 
them, but each time he grabbed they 
managed just to escape him. He followed 
them out on a limb, but by that time 
they were in the twigs and always just 
beyond his reach. He so coveted his prize 
he didn’t notice where he was going. 
But, finally, he got out on a very slender 
twig where it was impossible for even 
a gray kitten to hold on. Just then, as 
if at a given signal, all those big blue 
jays came flying at him and they all 
pounced on him at once, pecking him 
unmercifully. Bo Bo was so startled, so 
frightened, so smarting from attack that 
he all but fell off his high perch. Whin- 
ing in misery he turned about as quickly 
as he was able and scurried down that 
tree trunk as fast as he could in a 
stream-lined retreat for home, with his 
fluffy tail out straight behind him and 
his two little ears pressed tightly to his 
small gray head. 


And now Bo Bo is a changed cat. He 
is as meek and as mild as a cat can be, 
and never since that day has he shown 
the least bit of interest in the blue jays. 
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Spring Messenger 
ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 


The rabbit looks from his frosty burrow, 
The woodpecker from his hole, 

The little gray mouse from his winter furrow 
With eyes like chips of coal, 

To see whether spring is yet on its way; 
But only the bluebird dares 

To flash like a piece of the April sky 
Through the leafless trees. He wears 

The color of April upon his back 
And sings like an April day; 

While the others shiver, “Alas, alack!’’ 
He whistles the clouds away. 


What can your group do to observe Humane Sunday, April 
20, and Be Kind to Animals Week, April 21 to 26? Write 


to “Our Dumb Animals” for suggestions. 


How Many “C” Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


M 
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O 
a 
O 


= 


A NUMBER of animals have names beginning with 
the letter C, such as chimpanzee, chipmunk, cara- 
bao, ete. Start at any C, move one square at a time in 
any direction, and spell out the names of at least four- 
teen such animals without using the same square twice 


in any one name. Correct answers will be found on this 


page next month. 


This Antelope Makes Herself at Home 


BERNARD L. KOBEL 


UN VALLEY, Idaho, is a famous resort and attracts 
a goodly number of vacationists both winter and 
summer. Perhaps one of the thrills remembered by the 
vacationists (who are not used to seeing them at home) 


“ANNIE” WALKS INDOORS TO HAVE HER 
PICTURE TAKEN 


is the sight of the six tame antelope that browse about 
the city and are friends with all the people there. In fact, 
about the easiest way to start a fight with a citizen is to 
attempt to abuse one of these animals. 

To see how tame they are, one need only to look at this 
picture. The scene is laid in the Challenge Inn, a hotel 
and camera shop operated by Mrs. L. R. Arnold who is 
shown holding a camera, taking the photograph of the 
animal. The antelope is known as “Annie.” She is the 
tamest of the group of her kind. Outside a bashful boy 
friend stands guard to see that Annie gets along all right 
in there. Maybe he is thinking to himself that fools rush 
in where angels fail and fear to tread, or maybe he is 


merely living up to the Boy Scout theory of “Safety, 
first.” 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


BOY, GRIZZLY, AND WOLF, Peter Gray 
Wolf. 


Here is a book to delight the heart of any 
boy—all about animals and the secrets of 
the woods. The author is an experienced 
writer whose tales about the American 
Indian and legends and poetry drawn from 
European and Asiatic sources have been 
told to many schools, clubs and camps, and 
appeared in many magazines. 

“Boy” is inducted into Mystery Valley 
by Owl Man who teaches him many things 
about animals, plants and birds, and tells 
him stories every night before the fire in 
the cave. Several chapters are devoted to 
the beaver; others deal with the wolf, 
grizzly, rabbits, otter, coyote, marmot, and 
various birds. Gentleness and kindness pre- 
vail everywhere, and all who read these 
tales cannot fail to learn wholesome lessons 
about wild life. 

Nearly a score of illustrations, including 
the colored frontispiece, by Helen Hughes 
Wilson, add to the attractiveness of the 
volume. Here is excellent supplementary 
reading for pupils in grammar grades, 
right in line with teaching kindness to 
animals. 

130 pp. $2. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


HAPPY CATS, Sarah J. Eddy. 


Here is another interesting cat book by a 
rare lover of that animal. Many of our 
readers will recall “Alexander and Some 
Other Cats,” first published by the same 
author several years ago. In the new vol- 
ume the compiler presents a fund of in- 
formation telling how to treat your cat, 
how to feed it, how to care for it in disease, 
and on the importance of making suitable 
provision for it when you leave on vacation. 

The chief feature, however, is the collec- 
tion of nearly 100 pictures of cats, in almost 
every conceivable pose. These are fine half- 
tone reproductions of actual photographs, 
many of them taken by Miss Eddy herself. 
The book is privately printed by the Plimp- 
ton Press, which is equivalent to saying 
that it is an excellent specimen of typog- 
raphy. It is bound in green cloth with the 
picture of an attractive cat on the front 
cover. Its ownership will delight the heart 
of any lover of cats. 

110 pp. $1.50. American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Boston. 


MUD AND DUST, Randy. 


This is a literary account of the auth- 
or’s travels through Tennessee, Arkansas, 
California, Wyoming, Indiana, and up to 
Montreal. There is also a unique compila- 
tion of short sentences, in the form of 
proverbs, etc., some original and some 
quoted. Several poems are also included. 
The writer’s humane attitude is shown in 
his touching account of the rescue of some 
kittens while canoeing. 


144 pp. $1.50. Christopher Publishing - 


House, Boston. 


the free, illustrated lecture, 


Remember 


“Making Friends with Animals and Birds,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess, in Boston Public 
Humane Sunday, 


Library, Copley Square, 
April 20, 3:30 P. M. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Bear Speaks from the Zoo 


Though I've been brought here to amuse, 
Perhaps | may express my views; 

With people crowding ‘round my cage, 
Sometimes my mind is filled with rage. 
No doubt they come to gape at me... 
But if they come for ME to see 

Their mongrel faces, let me say, 

I'd just as soon they stayed away. 

How should you like to live in here, 

No hope, no freedom, year on year? 
Wouldn't you love the human race 

If they cooped you in such a place? 


Ethel Fairmont in Waterbury Republican 


The Truth About Hawks 


Another unit in the series issued by 
the Emergency Conservation Committee 
is entitled “Common Hawks of North 
America:” Its authors are Mrs. C. N. 
Edge, chairman of the committee, and 
Ellsworth D. Lumley. It is a timely and 
effective pamphlet of twenty-six pages, 
well illustrated. 

The prejudice has too long persisted 
that the hawks are injurious birds and 
only deserve to be destroyed on sight. 
They have been classed as thieves and 
marauders that prey upon the farmers’ 
poultry and the young of many useful 
birds. This deep-seated belief is unwar- 
ranted. Many scientists and ornitholo- 
gists have made examination of the feed- 
ing habits of all our common hawks and 
the results have proved beyond doubt 
that the great majority of these birds 
are beneficial to man and to the farmer 
particularly. 


This treatise, as stated introductively, 
“is an effort to spread true information 
about the behavior of hawks, and their 
relationship with other forms recognized 
as valuable to mankind.” Its use is 
recommended in schools and suggestions 
are offered relating to “Research for Ad- 
vanced Students and Questions for 
Younger Students,” to be answered in 
class. 

This and other publications of the 
Conservation Committee may be obtained 
from Mrs. C. N. Edge, 734 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


April, 1941 
Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
414% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 


provide for the future years of a loved one 


whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


* * * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the 


Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 


enue. ‘Address all communications to Beston. 
TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the. office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar. Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
Ser dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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